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THE TRAP BUSINESS ; 


TRAPS, TRAPPERS, TRAPPING AND TRAP- 
MAKING. 





OUNT with me, friendly reader, the 

hippogriff of imagination for a trip to- 
wards the sunset. Away we speed, by the 
bustling towns and cities of the West, by the 
gulfward-rolling Mississippi, by the fertile 
prairies of Iowa, and the plains of Nebraska, 
by the fringe of squatter settlements that bound 
civilization in that direction, and by the final 
hunter’s cabin that projects, a faint landmark 
of repose, into the encircling wilderness. On 
again, five hundred miles further—-we are now 
among the buffaloes ; and yet another five hun- 
dred in a northwesterly direction places us 
somewhere in the region of the head-waters of 
three, or perhaps, four, great river systems, 
those of the Missouri, the Columbia, the Sas- 
katchawan and Mackenzie’s River, having 
their several outlets in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Pacific Ocean, the North Atlantic, and the Po- 
lar Sea. A wild and solitary place. On one 
side, snow-capped mountains rise in desolate 
grandeur toa hight of 15,000 feet. Dark 
forests belt the landscape, where streams, issu- 
ing from deep gorges in the hills, break to the 
level of the plains below. Follow this rocky 
canon to where its stream and bed widen into 
amarsh. Weare now among the haunts of 
the beaver, otter and mink. We deem our- 
selves the only human visitants of this remote 
place. But look! a moccasin track in the 
sand tells us that some one has been here be- 
fore us. Its course is toward the margin of 
yonder sluggish pool ; and as we yet trace the 
steps with our eye, click! a clash of steel and 
the heavy plunge of an animal in the water, 
struggling between iron jaws at the end of an 
iron chain, tell at once the story of the Rocky 
Mountain Trapper and his game. 


If not tired with this jaunt, allow a year to 
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night ; the gitter de gas wd gun smelt us, 


ception of such a thing as rural nature, to say 
nothing of primitive forest solitude. 
the aristocratic West End, a mansion-door 


(for the night is cool), and attended by pow- 
dered footmen, advances, enters a coroneted 
carriage and rolls off to opera or court. 

Do you see any connection between these 
two incidents of antipodal real life? None is 
obvious, certainly, yet a contiguity of ideas is 
actually there ; for that London dame this mo- 
ment presses against her delicate cheek and 
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neck the fur of the animal whose death-plunge 
we heard in the mountain-stream of the North- 
west. Thus (such are the ties of mutual de- 
pendence among us all), between my lady, the 
Duchess, and the Oregonian Trapper, between 
the Saskatchawan and the Strand, there is a 
chain of relations of which the middle link, 
both locally and causatively, is the Oneida 
Community Trap Shop. If you had examined 
the trap whose snap was fatal to the mink on 
our first flight, and whose spoils you saw adorn- 
ing European loveliness in our second, you 
would probably have found stamped on its 
steel-spring the words, “‘ 5. Newhouse, Oneida 
Community, N. Y.” 

The extraordinary growth of Trapping as an 
occupation, within the last ten years, stimu- 
lated in part by the remunerative price of furs, 
and in part by the ever-extending are of fron- 
itier settlements at the West, but still more 
| Perhaps by the improvement in the manufac- 
ture of Traps made by the Community, under | 





the whirl of fashion and the roar of trade, with | 
the miles of crowded pavement that stretch | 
away on every side, almost obliterate the con- | 


Here in| 


opens; a lady, robed and protected a la mode | 





Mr. Been is a native wd Brattleboro’ . 


Vt. His paternal grandfather was an English 
soldier who, having been taken prisoner by 
the Americans at the battle of Bunker Till, 
afterwards adopted this country as his home. 
From Brattleboro’ the parents of Mr. New- 
house removed during his infancy to Colerain, 
Mass., and in 1820, when he was fourteen 
years old, the family emigrated to Oneida 
County, N. Y. This central part of the State 
of New York, if not then an actually new 
country, retained some of the features of a 
frontier settlement. The Erie Canal, though 
it was building, was not finished till several 
years later, and travel was mainly accom- 
plished by means of stage-coaches, which at 
some seasons plowed their toilsome way 
through seas of mud. The large kinds of 
game, as deer, bears and wolves, were not 
extinct in the great forest basin of Oneida 
Lake. Fur-bearing animals and salmon 
abounded in the streams; and a remnant of 
the Iroquois Indians, several thousand in num- 
ber, inhabiting reserved lands in this and the 
neighboring counties, with their bow-and-arrow 
proclivities gave a somewhat primitive cast to 
the population. 

With a stout constitution anda taste for 
field sports, drawn perhaps from his English 
forefathers, Mr. Newhouse found his youth not 
inaptly placed in such a region. While mak- 
ing the usual school attainments in education, 
and rendering his share of assistance on the 
family farm, he also became known as a suc- 
cessful woodsman, wise in the ways of all sorts 
of game, from wild geese to honey-bees, and 
from bull-pouts to bears. The instinct of a 
successful hunter or trapper amounts almost. 
to a sixth sense; and this inevitable tracking 
faculty which enables one man to detect the 
signs of game and to seize the strategic point 
for its capture, which to another are quite un- 
intelligible, was strong in young. Newhouse. 
It is unsafe fora pigeon to alight, or for a 
muskrat to make an audible plunge within 
three miles of such a boy. Vulpine cunning 
may suflice to clude the common range of ob- 
servation, but it is no match for the awakened 
sharpness of the practised woodsman. 

The need of a trapper in a new country is 
not piano-fortes, or cartes de visite, but 
traps. At seventeen Mr. Newhouse felt this 
need, and in the absence of other means of 
obtaining a supply, he set to work to make 
them. ‘The iron parts of fifty or more were 





pass, and then, on the same handy roadster as the supervision of its chief in that department, | somewhat rudely fashioned in a blacksmith’s 
before, fly with me a similar journey in the op: “Mr. Sewell Newhouse, will justify us in giving, ‘shop, and for the steel springs the worn-out 
posite direction. We alight at one of the great a sketch of the history of the Trap business | blades of old axes were made to serve as ma- 


European capitals; let it be London. It is! 
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‘and of its founder. 


\terial. A mechanic of chance acquaintance 
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a history world-wide, America is still unsettled and 
unexplored. Like the English in New Holland, we 
live only on the shores of a continent even yet, and 
hardly know where the rivers come from which float 
our navy. The very timber and boards and shingles 
of which our houses are made, grew but yesterday 
in a wilderness where the Indian still hunts and the 
moose runs wild. New York has her wilderness 
within her own borders; and though the sailors of 
Europe are familiar with the soundings of her 
IIudson, and Fulton long since invented the steam- 
boat on its waters, an Indian is still necessary to 
guide her scientific men to its head-waters in the 
Adirondack country. 

Tlave we even so much as discovered and settled 
the shores? Leta man travel on foot along the 
coast, from the Passamaquoddy to the Sabine, or to 
the Rio Bravo, or to wherever the end is now, if he 
is swift enough to overtake it, faithfully following 
the windings of every inlet and of every cape, anc 
stepping to the music of the surf—with a desolate 
fishing-town once a week, and a city’s port once a 
month to cheer him, and putting up at the light- 
houses, when there are any—and tell me if it looks 
like a discovered and settled country, and not rather, 
for the most part, like a desolate island, and No- 
man’s Land. 

We have advanced by leaps to the Pacific, and 
left many a lesser Oregon and California unexplored 
behind us. Though the railroad and the telegraph 
have been established on the shores of Maine, the 
Indian still looks out from her interior mountains 
over all these to the sea. There stands the city of 

jangor, fifty miles up the Penobscot, at the head of 
navigation for vessels of the largest class, the prin- 
cipal lumber depot on this continent, with a popu- 
lation of twelve thousand, like a star on the edge of 
night, still hewing at the forests of which it is built, 
already overflowing with the luxuries and refine- 
ment of Europe, and sending its vessels to Spain, to 
England, and to the West Indies for its groceries— 
and yet only a few axe-men have gone “ up river” 
into the howling wilderness which feeds it. The 
bear and deer are still found within its limits; and 
the moose, as he swims the Penobscot, is entangled 
amid its shipping, and taken by foreign sailors in its 
harbor. Twelve miles in the rear, twelve miles of 
railroad, are Orono and the Indian Island, the home 
of the Penobscot tribe, and then commence the bat- 
teau and the canoe, and the military road ; and sixty 
miles above, the country is virtually unmapped and 
unexplored, and there still waves the virgin forest of 
the New World. 


LABOR FESTIVALS. 

TIERE is a singular pleasure in seeing 

- working men at a feast, as there is a spe- 
cial fitness in their occasional relaxation for 
such enjoyment. The Communities ( Walling- 
ford and Oneida) select this time of year (the 
Strawberry season), to give a fruit-party to their 
hired workmen. At Wallingford, the table was 
set under spreading apple-trees near the house, 
was furnished with green peas, biscuit, straw- 
berries in various forms, flowers, &e. After the 
workmen had been fully waited upon, the fam- 
ily grouped around the Harmonium on_ the 





grass, several songs were sung, and in return 
Edward, the Irishman, gave a whimsical recita- 
tion in the “rich brogue” of his contrymen. 

At Oneida, the festival took place on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week. The workmen had 
been invited to bring their families, or if un- 
married, each a lady friend. A slip from an 
Oneida journalist gives the following account of 
the affair : 

“The bell rang at four o’clock for the work- 
men to quit work, and get ready for supper. 
Milking was done by a company of our folks, 
to relieve the hired farmers. At five o’clock a 
company was engaged setting the tables on the 
lawn in front of the Mansion House—another 
company being very busy in the house prepar- 
ing the eatables. Two long tables were set, 
and when finished looked very attractive—bo- 
quets of various kinds being tastefully arranged 
by the side of biscuit and butter, strawberry 
short-cakes, strawberries and cream, &c., all in 
abundance. At six o’clock the bell was rung 
and persons were seated, Mr. and Mrs, H. sit- 
ting at the head of one table. The tables were 


arranged for 170 persons, and were filled by a 
happy and respectable looking company, men, 
women and children, all dressed in their best. 
Soon after they began to eat, the Brass Band 
played onthe slope by the Butternut Tree, 
quite a number of strangers being gathered 





ithere at the same time, who were waiting for 
supper or visiting the grounds. Ice-cream 
| was passed round, and all presented a very 
lively and animating picture, every thing from 
beginning to end going as by magic. At the 
close Mr. Hamilton gave notice of a Concert in 
| the Hall to commence about eight o’clock, which 
all were free to attend who chose. Soon after, 
the company seattered around the grounds, and 
another busy time followed, clearing off tables, 
returning them to their places in the dining room 
&¢., which was all finished before half past 
seven. The family supper was taken in the 
Bakery irregularly—food being prepared there 
for the At half past seven the bell 
rang for gathering in the Hall, and at about eight 
the concert began by the band playing the 
Overture to Tancredi, After this followed John 
Brown, Rally Round the Flag, Boys, by small 
children, Will you come to my 
Home, Babylon is Fallen, Mother, this 
the Glory be? and Johnny Schmoker. All 
passed off very pleasantly, and to the satisfac- 
tion of those concerned.” 


occasion. 


Mountain 
can 


MY SECOND CONVERSATION WITH MR. 
PNEUMANN. 


rJNHERE are several things to be gained by rising 
4. early, in the stimmer season, and taking a short 
walk before breakfast. It is a good appetizer; it 
promotes digestion ; nature presents herself in a more 
serene and tranquil aspect than ata later hour; the 
birds are more musical; and, finally, it is the best 
time in the day, for healthy, vigorous thinking.— 
Moved by these considerations, I am sometimes en- 
ticed from my bed at a somewhat unorthodox hour ; 
and amin no wise the loser by the operation. I 
would not have any one infer, from what I have said, 
tliat it is an habitual custom with me. I think that 
if I were to practice it every morning, the charm of 
the thing would soon be broken; and there would 
be no more romance in it than in going to dinner. 
I manage, however, to make it sufficiently rare to 
preserve its freshness ; and herein lies a secret which 
would relieve a great deal of the stale barrenness of 
every-day life, if mankind were but wise enough te 
apply it properly. 

Yesterday morning was one of the occasions where- 
in I indulged myself in the luxury of early rising. 
I sauntered slowly down a comparatively unfrequen- 
ted path, engaged in an interesting speculation on 
the subject of embryology, when, on turning an ab- 
Tupt angle, between a group of weeping willows and 
a thrifty Norway Spruce, I came suddenly upon my 
friend Theopilus Pneumann, intently absorbed in the 
somewhat ignoble occupation of weeding onions.— 
Theopilus is somewhat of an amateur gardener, and 
has quite as radical notions relative to the improve- 
ment of the vegetable as of the human species. He 
had selected a remote locality, and was applying some 
of his philosophical principles to the cultivation of a 
new kind of onion. He glanced at me askance, as I 
approached ; then resumed his work, without deign- 
ing to bestow upon me any further attention. I saw 
that the spice of satire with which I had closed our 
former conversation had wounded his self-compla- 
cency to such an extent as to render him uncommu- 
nicative—a rare thing with him, and indicating on 
his part a greater amount of sensitiveness than I had 
supposed. I determined to apologize,and win him 
back to good humor. 

“ Pneumann,” said 1, ina hearty way, “ I hope you 
did not take offense at anything I said in our collo- 
quy a week ago.” 

* The fact is, Charon,” replied he, for the first time 








raising his eyes from his onion-bed, “I was some- 
what disturbed by your closing remark. It seemed 
to me a highly unnecessary piece of sarcasm to be- 
stow upon one who had taken the pains which I did 
to instil into your mind such deep and fundamental 
truths. It was ungenerous; it was’— 

“My good friend,’ I interrupted, “Iassure you 
that in the remark to which you refer, I intended 
nothing personal—nothing whatever. That obser- 
vation was intended to be a purely abstract, imper- 
sonal proposition—nothing concrete about it; and 
merely intended to illustrate general principles.” 

“With that explanation,” said he, “I shall feel 
perfectly satisfied, and will think no more about it. 
But you, I trust, after mature reflection, will acknow]- 
edge the soundness of my theory respecting the fem 
inine nature of literature ?” 

“ There certainly is considerable plausibility in it,” 
I answered, a little dubiously, “ but there is one point 
in respectto which Iam unreconciled. You turn 
men out of literature, which you call the superstruc- 
ture, and send them down in the mud to dig and lay 
foundations—do things, as you phrase it. Now’ this 
may be very important—may even be the more im- 
portant of the two; yet at the same time it must be 
confessed it is by no means altogether agreeable.— 
Because men are the stronger, the dynamic half of 
the human species, are they therefore to be dismissed 
from the more artistic, enjoyable business of life, and 
condemned to unmitigated toil? It seems to me 
that, if you exclude man from participation in the 
fine arts, you put him in the way of returning toa 
state of barbarism, or, at least of semi-civilization.” 

“You very much mistake my meaning,” said he, 
“if you draw any such conclusion from my sugges- 
tions. In the first place, the assigning of literature to 
woman, as in some respects her especial province, 
would in no wise exclude man from the same sphere. 
There will be no arbitrary arrangement of the kind. 
They can move together harmoniously, side by side. 
Besides, we have seen that the term ‘woman’ is not 
necessarily confined to that half of human-kind who 
wear crinoline and are desitute of that admirable ap- 
pendage, the beard.” (Here my friend stroked his 
long, silvery beard with some complacency). “‘ All 
are not men who wear the human form,’ says Kotze- 
bue, in one of his plays. So we may say, ‘ All are 
not men who wear the masculine form.’ A person 
who is female in spirit, be he never so manlike in 
outward appearance, is, in the light of the deepest 
truth, a woman. You speak of doing as labor—hard 
work, and therefore not altogether attractive. Ah! 
my friend, that confession betrays the fact that you, 
in spite of your outward manliness, and six feet of 
stature, are a woman at bottom. No essentially mas- 
culine character will consider doing as unattractive, 
or burdensome. On the contrary, the more intense 
the labor—the stronger the tension of brain and mus- 
cle, the keener is the delight of the true man therein. 
No arcadia of sensuous bliss, no heaven of choicest 
houris, no lotus-eating paradise can seduce the strong 
man from his chosen work. His enjoyment lies in 
the work itself, and he wants no other.” 

“ But after all,’ I suggested, “I am not altogether 
satisfied with this arrangement. It seems to me that 
if you bestow literature upon woman, some place 
among the fine arts must be reserved for man—some 
peculiar sphere in which man will shine as resplen- 
dently as you say woman is about to do in literature. 
If literature is feminine, where shall we find the cor- 
responding masculinity ? in a specific, and not a gen- 
eral sense, I mean. Itis all very well to say that 
woman is the writer and talker, and man the doer; 
but you must give us some particular branch of doing 
which is parallel to, and near akin to literature, or I 
shall be compelled to pronounce your system a hum- 
bug.” 

“ Be patient, and hear me to the end,” replied my 
friend, “ before bringing in such a verdict. There is 
a duality in what you call the ‘fine arts,” in which 
literature is the woman. Do you recollect a remark 
of Beethoven’s, to the effect that he was disgusted 
with the world because they did not see that music is 
deeper than all science? Iam very often ready to 
declare my disgust at the world because they do not 
see that music underlies all literature. Here you 
have your duality, again, in the sphere of the fine 
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arts: masculine, music—feminine, literature. When 
the true relation between these two subjects is per- 
fectly understood, both music and literature will oc- 
cupy a vastly higher plane than at present.” 

“ Surely,” exclaimed I in some astonishment, “ you 
cannot be serious in this! you would not advocate 
the elevation of a mere pastime, or recreation, like 
music, to a position superior to an art which may in 
some sense be said to be the culminating glory of 
modern civilization! Seek out any practical man— 
one who prides himself on his manliness; and in 
nine cases out of ten he will despise music as a mere 
feminine accomplishment. By what class in society 
is the practice of music carried on most extensively ? 
Why, by our wives, and daughters. The cultivation 
of some branch of music is now as inevitable a fea- 
ture of feminine education as grammar, or geogra- 
phy; but where will you find a young man who in- 
cludes the practice of the piano or violin in his course 
of collegiate studies? Not but that men are fond of 
music, but it is to them essentially an amusement, and 
not a matter of serious study. There are exceptions 
to this, of course, among those who are imbued with 
such a peculiar fondness for the art as to devote their 
lives to its pursuit; but my statement will be found 
true as respects the generality of the sex.” 

“Persons of your habits of mind,” retorted my 
friend, “ are prone to consider a thing truthful and 
right because custom has sanctioned it. Had you 
been brought up in India, you would have been an 
ardent advocate of the time-honored customs of idol- 
worship; the sacrifice of children; the burning of 
widows, and the like; if your abode were in the Fejee 
Islands, you would maintain that a roast infant was 
the natural diet of mankind; and if you were a 
South Carolinian, you would have discovered long 
ere this, that slavery was the corner-stone of all 
proper society. In our former conversation your 
main argument against admitting woman to a con- 
spicuous position in the literary world, was, the fact 
that that place was already occupied by men; to-day 
you throw aside music in the same way, because, 
forsooth, custom seems to justify your assertion.— 
But, as I have previously remarked, things get 
strangely inverted in this world of ours. I once 
heard a popular lecturer make the assertion, by way 
of illustration, that the heart was woman’s peculiar 
function, while the intellect was the especial proy- 
ince of man. That is, no doubt, the current notion ; 
and yet, as I pondered upon the matter afterward, it 
seemed to me that the speaker had got the thing 
wrong end foremost; and that the real truth in the 
case was precisely the reverse. 

“This will ultimately be found to be the truth in 
relation to music—that it occupies a less conspicuous, 
but more dynamic place in the universe, than liter- 
ature; and that in fact, the foundations of literature 
are laid in music. Possibly I fhay not be able to 
prove this to your satisfaction ; but there are some 
obvious facts which go to demonstrate the masculine 
character of music as compared with literature, and 
to which I will call your attention. Although 
woman has not, as yet, distinguished herself in liter- 
ature to an equal extent with man, yet in these later 
times, she has achieved some very marked successes 
in this line of things. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is the 
most successful book ever written, if we are to con- 
sider the success of a book as measured by the num- 
ber of readers; while the growing class of female 
novelists, such as Miss Bront#, Miss Muloch, Julia 
Kavanagh, the authoress of “Adam Bede,” and 
many others I might mention, have achieved a popu- 
larity such as no author, male or female, had at- 
tained previous to the present century. Now can 
you look over the field of music, and show me a sin- 
gle instance wherein a woman has distinguished her- 
self in like manner, either as composer, or performer 
on any instrument? The fact that many women have 
become eminent vocalists, is no refutation of this 
argument, for by the natural pitch of their voice they 
occupy asphere in vocal music, where it is not possi- 
ble forman to follow them. 

“On the other hand, qJl great masters of the art 
of music have been men; and, unlessI am mistaken, 
men in the deepest sense of. the word. Their func- 
tion is not, like Plutarch, Carlyle, and a host of sim- 
Nar worthies, to record the deeds of those whom 





men call heroes. They themselves are the heroes 
whom these men write about. Count the biogra- 
phies of Mozart. He has barely been dead an half 
century, and already they are numbered by scores. 
Turn over the leaves of our newspapers, and see how 
eagerly any fresh incident ia the lives of such men gs 
Beethoven, Handel, or Haydn, is snatched at and 
circulated. This is the dynamic portion of the fine 
arts, and these are its kings and princes. These are 
the men to whom literature is indebted for very 
much more than appears on the surface.” 

“Then you would make ofthe whole matter two 
grand divisions,” said I, “and assign literature to 
woman, and music to man.” 

“T would make, as I have already observed, no 
arbitrary division whatever : neither would I exclude 
man from the sphere of literature, or woman from 
music. I would simply reduce the two to a duality, 
and have the generic character of each distinctly 
understood. This would modify materially the pres- 
ent system of education. Admitting music to be the 
underlying basis of literature, if I wereto educate 
a young person, I should commence by teaching him 
thorough-bass, and the praetice of vocal and instru- 
mental music. You may say that all have not what 
is called “an ear for music.” I am convinced that 
is more a matter of education than is generally sup- 
posed. There is probably no person so deficient in 
natural musical capacity as to be incapable of being 
educated to a certain degree of proficiency in and 
enjoyability of the art; and asto the science, the 
capacity to master it depends more on the mathe- 
matical than the musical faculty.” 

“You would then make music an essential part of 
all education.” 

“To be sure; just as much so as reading and 
writing. Iwould have the youth of this country edu- 
cated so that a person in a state of complete musical ig- 
norance would be as rare as one who doesnot know 
his alphabet. You may think this is a visionary, 
fanciful hypothesis ; and so it is, if we accept custom, 
and the way of the world as the truth. Butif it be 
true, as I firmly believe, that the relation of music to 
literature, and of both to society, has got sadly mis- 
placed, it follows as a matter of course, that its recon- 
struction will cut.across a great many prejudices and 
habits of thought with which our old-world edu- 
cation has impregnated us.” 

At this point I heard the breakfast-bell ring in the 
distance, and was glad to avail myself of it as an ex- 
cuse to escape from my friend’s inexorable logic. To 
confess the truth, I was slightly bored ; especially as 
I saw that he had no intention of bringing his dis- 
course to a termination, and evinced somewhat of a 
disposition to detain me, nolens volens. I eluded him, 
however, with the observation that it would not be 
conducive to my health to partake of avery large 
amount of mental food without a corresponding por- 
tion of bodily aliment; and that he had given me as 
heavy a dose of the former as I could comfortably 
Cigest, without stimulating the physical system some- 
what. With this he appeared content, and turned 
placidly to his onions while I walked leisurely 
homeward. Cc. 8 J. 

FOOT NOTES. 
Vil. 

I notice that a man whether riding or walking, is 
always enveloped in a cloud of thoughts, impressions 
and experience, which touch him only by their mi- 
nutest points, and which can scarcely be said to 
make a part of his conscious feeling, and much less 
a part of his conscious thought. All these may affect 
him badly, or they may be as soothing to him as any 
melody. Among other conclusions, I have inferred 
from this, that a man may have and does have a 
great deal of latent happiness: something very dif- 
ferent from active pleasure-seeking, and conscious 
enjoyment. I find thatall our gains and victories 
are gradually transmuting themselves into this latent 
happiness, and that we have to make a little effort 
from time to time in order to know just how happy 
we are. This is a kind of invested happiness I like; 
it yields more solid income than any “three per 
cent.” or “ five-twenties.” I expect to find that the 
hoarding of treasures in heavenly places, is but a lit- 
tle more than getting this latent happiness which 


saves us from evil. We are told that this impalpable 
cloud of experiences which surrounds us, is referable 
to spirits. The philosophers bent on ultimate analy- 
sis, may pronounce the trunk of the tree to be this 
or that, but I shall not concern myself much in these 
notes with their dicta, provided I find wholesome 
browsing upon the leaves and twigs of our tree. 

It occurs very frequently when I am walking, that 
some one of these nebulous experiences becomes solid 
and tangible, so that I can turn it about in my hand 
to count its spots and to note how it is striped. Such 
happenings are not the least important to a walker 
and looker. One of these befell me to-day. Iam 
arrested by this natural-colored house at a crossing 
of the roads. It is a large house, and hints at ideas 
of wide hospitality and warm sociality in the mind 
of its builder. The door hangs ajar upon one hinge ; 
the windows are partially filled by fragments of sash 
without glass; and clapboards hang suspended by 
single nails. A dense thicket of self-sown maples is 
growing between the house and the road. Clumps 
of chestnuts, oaks, alders and shrubs have stealthily 
crept in from the woods towards all sides of the 
house, until they have nearly obliterated all domes- 
ticity from the scene, except the old shell itself. Be- 
fore my legs can carry me away, my mind has begun 
to collect all the nebulous impressions made on me 


by innumerable 
OLD ILOUSES. 

Ihave hada good deal of experience among old 
houses. I find them every where. I have lived in 
them, I have visited my friends who live inthem. I 
have in a small way experienced ownership of old 
houses. Indeed, I should not like to live where the 
houses are all new. I think I am attracted to an old 
house by the same instinct that makes me pick for 
the mouldiest bits of cheese on the plate. I like 
houses as well as men that have seen life. What do 
I care for houses or men that are only new and styl- 
ish? Itry to encourage them by saying, “ You are 
not to blame for your youth: ’tis something you will 
outgrow ; when you have done that, then I may at- 
tend to you.” Whatever I say upon this theme will 
necessarily have an oldness about it. This brings to 
mind a remark of my neighbor who never is afraid 
to speak his mind to me: 

“Your talk,” said he, “ has this excellence : it never 
has any thing new in it. As to any instruction to be 
got from it, one might as well talk to himself; yet it 
is easier to listen to you than to soliloquize.” I 
winced all over at that speech, and I tried to say 
forty things, but could not say any thing. 

There are scarcely any houses in our county that 
are much more than relatively old. I notice that 
houses in regions timbered by beech and maple and 
hemlock, get to be old when quite young, while in 
sections where the oaks and more resinous pines 
abound, the houses have a vigor of frame that is ad- 
mirable, and look young until very old. One of the 
old houses built in the colonial times, has, for all I 
know, as much power over the emotions as a much 
older one across the sea: this is especially true if a 
man be not very well read, and is a little indolent 
too; for a good deal of some sort of laborious reflec- 
tion seems to be necessary to fully get all that some 
ancient thing can impart. I shall not concern my- 
self with any of the old colonial houses I have seen: 
but with such only as I see every where—either going 
to decay over the heads of Puritan occupants, or filled 
by alien broods, or given up to briefest ruin and utter 
desolation. 

To own but little is a good thing. Exclusive pos- 
session I find dees a great deal to canker one’s enjoy- 
ment. Let me see a lichen on my roof, and I feel as 
I did when they first told me I was getting gray.— 
Let me detect some rottenness in my house, and I 
feel as if my very bones were carious too. Never- 
theless, I like to note all the signs and modes of de- 
cay in some old house for which Providence has in 
no way made me responsible; I can then give a 
lazy sympathy to all the natural forces that are 
always so industriously at work to reduce our best 
fabrics to dust and rottenness. Here is an old house 
settled at one corner, a victim of treachery in the 
cellar. Here is another all aslant, that hints at un- 
faithful carpentry. This other, with sunken roof and 





bulging sides, seems oppressed with life-weariness, 
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and ready to give up and collapse. I walk around 
an old house and note the rottenness that is feeding 
upon the threshold, the window-sills, the corners of 
the sash, and the cornices. I sce the little green 
tufts of moss seated upon the door and window-caps 
on the shady side of the house. I see the opening 
joints, the holes about the nail heads, and the 
weather-stains—whiteness here, and a gathered 
blackness and rottenness there. The shingles 
notched, worn thin, and spotted with lichens, are 
warped until the old roof looks like gray scroll-work. 
I observe all these and enjoy the flavor of mouldi- 
ness I get from them. 

When an old house is utterly deserted, all its ac- 
cessories are ready to help carry out the desolation. 
The domestic weeds, plantain, nettles, burdock and 
chickweed spring up with increased vigor. The hop 
vine crawls along the ground to find a fence or some 
small object to climb. Poison ivy takes possession 
of the cherry tree. The caraway and fennel—much 
liked by mother and the girls, and a little scorned by 
father and the boys—come up feebly in the confu- 
sion. The maple trees cast down sticks to perplex 
the annual mower. The adventurous explorer dis- 
turbs numerous toads that find good squatting 
among the rank weeds. He looks down the well at 
the suspicious objects in a fluid as repugnant as a 
draught from a witch’s cauldron. The door-stone 
sunken at one edge, affords a sunning place for ad- 
ders that on his approach glide into some hole, 
flirting their tails as they disappear. But he never 
thinks of resting upon the ground, it has such a 
seeming foulness. 

Every town has its oldest house ; it is quite as in- 
teresting as the oldest inhabitant ; ’tis so dense with 
the life of men and women. A house gets to seem 
much like the body ofa man. The old-fashioned 
nails in the finishing, the quaint door-fastenings, the 
bricks lying askew upon the chimney-top, are all 
radiant with a human light. I am always a little 
abashed when I enter an old uninhabited house, I 
meet so many people there. I feel the need of an 
introduction. There is the projector of the house, 
whose plans were limited by his necessities and by 
his private needs for a house. There is the builder, 
who understood houses in their general adaptability 
to human wants. I meet the mother and the chil- 
dren, and the childrens’ children. I meet all those 
who have brought young wives into it; all those 
who haye come a-wooing, and all those any way re- 
lated to it by ties of consanguinity. The queer and 
obsolete moldings and finishings of the best room; 
the worn places on the floors and stairway; the 
marks of shovel and tongs upon the wood-work of 
the great fire-place ; the tally marks scratched upon 
the cellar or chamber doors—four perpendicular 
marks, with a fifth one drawn diagonally across 
them—marks telling of transactions in apples, or 
corn, or potatoes; the nut-brown beams and rafters 
of the unfinished chambers and garrets—timbers 
that still show that the unknown ax-man understood 
his business, and was in earnest to do-good work, 
for his ax was sharp and his blows were struck with 
equal force and at regular intervals upon his log. 
All these are full of human interest, and I notice 
them with the same zest as I look upon men. 

Old houses are so humanized—their former inhab- 
itants never seem to get entirely out of them—and 
they so strongly impress the imagination that it is 
not wonderful that simple people have been so 
ready to make them the habitations of shadowy 
beings. Then, too, the weight of remorse and con- 
scious sin is so great, it is very natural that this 
phantom brood should be thought to be angry souls 
that had been wronged in body, or estate, or some 
right of the affections. The period between the time 
of the Salem witchcraft and modern spiritualism, 
has witnessed a great diminution of this airy popu- 
lation, but with the new beliefs it will be strange 
if the old houses in dark places do not once more 
get tenanted ; indeed, if we search somewhat close- 
ly, men and women will be found who show a read- 
iness to people their neighbor’s house with this un- 
paying tenantry. After reading Owen’s “ Footfalls,” 
one feels unneighborly and not quite up to common 
sense, if he does not believe in and welcome such in- 
habitants. 





Houses built by rich landlords for tenants, seldom 
have much interest for my mind. But an old house, 
whose projector began small, who planned, econo- 
mized, and hoped for it, and who built considerately 
and put his heart into it, can not fail to attract an 
increasing interest the older it grows. I get a som- 
ber delight from the examination of old houses; 
in short, I find them every way interesting except as 
things to own or to live in. Nevertheless an aged 
pair, with cooling hearts and abated energies, and 
inhabiting an old house—damp, and mould, and 
spiders, and rottenness gaining foothold in the cel- 
lar ; cobwebs, and lumber and dust stealing down- 
ward from the garrets and chambers; or a young 
couple without the enterprise and energy to over- 
come and rejuvenate their old house, but contented 
to settle down and grow older with its oldness, are 
aspects of life in these old buildings that one does 
not always like to contemplate. 

Old houses do get a good many taints besides bad 
smells; they get to be morally tainted. I don’t think 
the world is ready for the most permanent houses. 
People have to build new houses from time to time 
to escape from the inheritance of selfishness, short- 
comings, sin, and death, that fillan old house like a 
vapor. A man who has made his house the scene 
of a seduction, followed by the suicide of the wronged 
husband, may be very glad of any pretext for build- 
ing a new house, and for letting the theater of his 
crime findits way to the swiftest decay. But old 
houses, my faith assures me, will some time grow 
sweeter as they gather years, and will be filled with 
shining souls from the world of light. 

—My neighbor, to whom I have alluded, has one 
of these old houses. Fifteen years ago he built him- 
self a smaller house near by, and gave up the old 
one to the usual course of down-hill experiences. 
The reasons he gives for building the new house 
never scem quite satisfactory, for it is not nearly so 
finely situated as the old one. He always manifests 
some uneasiness when questioned upon this topic, 
and shows a disposition to turn the conversation 
toward other things. He could not have been actu- 
ated by any motives to economy, for it would have 
been cheaper at that time, I am sure, to have 
thoroughly repaired the old one, with the addition 
of some modern ornaments and conveniences. He 
then would have had a sweet new house with the 
flavor and sanctity of age still clinging to it, and it 
would have made him a more dignified home than 
his present one. There is a sense of mystery about 
the matter which at times almost stifles me. Peo- 
ple who live a good deal in isolated farm houses, 
seem to dwell in a sort of social twilight, and they 
have a way of looking at each other that reminds 
me of owls in day time. They observe each other 
from stations so remote that they never see many 
things, and what they do see is often distorted by 
the intervening media. The life in these houses 
may seem tame and sluggish ; but still it is full of 
slumbering passion, that from time to time wakes 
up and makes tragedy for those concerned. I mean 
therefore some time to find out why my neighbor 
built his new house, 

One day I had been sitting upon the door-stone in 
the shade of his old house and had been engaged in 
breathing its atmosphere and in turning over some 
of these old thoughts, when I found I had lost my 
whereabouts in the day. Starting for home I met 
my neighbor and asked him to set me right. 

“ You look,” said he, “as if you ought to be set 
right as to the time of the world.” 

“T am only a little confused by having a couple of 
hours glide away from me unobserved,” I answered ; 
nevertheless I felt hit. 

“T often see you musing around my old house 
there. You allow your mind to be occupied by 
the most trivial objects, and you seem dead to all the 
great questions of the age, What is such a man as 
you good for ?” 

I did not tell him—perhaps I could not: and I went 
away wondering why he was so nettled by my visits 
to his old house. ; Q. 








TuE library of Yale College has just received from 
the Emperor of Russia a fac simile copy of the cele- 
brated Greek manuscript of the Holy Bible, found in 


| formed confessions of faith, 


1859 at the convent of St. Catharine, on Mount 
Sinai, by Dr. Tischendorf, well known as one of the 
most learned students and critics of the Bible. The. 
New Testament is complete, but in. the Old Testa- 
ment some books and parts of others are missing. 


THE MUSHROOM. 





The above cut represents the Mushroom in its dif- 
ferent stages of growth, in just such a cluster as 
may be seen growing in an artificial bed. We are 
indebted for the engraving to the kindness of the 
publishers of the American Agriculturist—it being 
the same as appeared in the May No. of that well- 
conducted Monthly. We intended to have it accom- 
pany our article on Mushroom Culture, in the last 
No. of THE CrrcuLar; but through some misunder- 
standing it did not arrive until the edition containing 
that article was printed. ‘ 

The engraving, it will be noticed, exhibits, first, 
the mycelium, or roots of the plant; second, the 
small knobs growing therefrom, just penetrating the 
soil above them; third, the “button” condition of 
the young mushroom, before the volva connecting 
the lower edge of the pileus with the stem, is broken ; 
fourth, the mushroom when the pileus is partially 
separatec from the stem, by the bursting of its volva, 
or wrapper ; fifth, the perfect mushroom, disclosing 
underneath its pileus the hymeneum or gills—upon 
the surface of which are borne the “innumerable 
dust-like particles” constituting the spores* or seeds 
of the plants. L, 

* We learn’from Mrs. Lincoln’s “Lectures on Botany,” that 


some cultivators plant their mushroom beds by strewing on 
them decayed plants containing these microscopic spores. 





From the New American Cyclopedia. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Continued, 


In considering the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the first thing to be borne in mind is his 
childlike, sincere, ufiquestioning acceptance of 
the truth of every word in the Holy Scriptures, 
of every event recorded there, of every mira- 
cle and every prophecy ; the actual fall of man, 
the incarnation, death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ. The next is, the intensity of his 
attachment to the system of Calvinism as op- 
posed to that of Arminianism; he declares it 
himself everywhere ; ifin any thing he departed 
from its essential principles, it was done without 
his consciousness, and therefore, according to 
every rule of interpretation, his words are 
never to be forced into an antagonism to the re- 
ese points being 
premised, the characteristics of all that Edwards 
has written are threefold. He looks always to 
establish the reasonableness of his views. The 
doctrine of a divine incarnation, for example, 
approves itself, as he thought, to human reason ; 
and he cites in proof of this the authority of 
Greeks and Romans, the most philosophical na- 
tions of the world. He even refers to the 
anima mundi of Blount and the pantheism of 
Spinoza. He scoffs at the pretensions of greater 
liberality put forward by the Arminians, and 
puts reason and common sense on the side of 
orthodoxy. In this battle; he was in Europe 
preceded by Leibnitz, with whose works he was 
not acquainted, and was followed by Lessing 
and Kant, who were at all times ready to defend 
the sternest doctrines of orthodoxy, election, 
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free grace, and eternal punishment, ‘and especi- 
ally the Trinity. “There is,” says he, “no need 
that the strict philosophic truth should be at all 
concealed from men, no danger in contemplation 
and profound discovery in these things. The 
truth is extremely needful to be known; and 
the more clearly and perfectly the real fact is 
known, and the more constantly it is kept in 
view, the better. The clear and full knowledge 
of that which is the true system of the universe 
will greatly establish the doctrines which teach 
the true Christian scheme of divine adminis- 
tration in the city of God.” Least of all would 
Edwards give up the individual right of free in- 
quiry, for he says: “ He who believes princi- 
ples because our forefathers affirm them, makes 
idols of them; and it would be no humility, 
but baseness of spirit, for us to judge ourselves 
incapable of examining principles which have 
been handed down to us.” In harmony with 
this principle, and indeed as a necessary conse- 
quence of it, his teachings all bear the marks of 
universality. He knows no scheme of Chris- 
tianity that is the fruit of time; the Logos took 
counsel with the Father; the divine administra- 
tion, of which he desired to unfold the character, 
began from eternity and reached forward to 
eternity. The third great characteristic of his 
mind is its practical character. His system has 
in view life and action; he puts aside all merely 
speculative questions, and while he discusses 
the greatest topics that can engage the mind of 
man, he never treats them but because of his 
overwhelming consciousness of their important 
bearing on conduct and morals. He never in- 
volves himself in sublapsarian or supralapsarian 
subtleties ; he never proposes as a problem the 
contradictory question, if willingness to be 
damned must precede hope of salvation; he 
moves in the real world among his fellow men, 
and brings theology down from the dim clouds 
of speculation to the business and the bosoms 
of the universal people. 

It is one of the strangest misconceptions that 
has ever been uttered about Edwards, that he 
drew his philosophy from Locke. In the dismal 
want of books, the essay of Locke was the work 
which trained him to philosophical meditation ; 
but his system was, at its foundation, as well as 
in every part of its superstructure, the very 
opposite of the theory of Locke. On the sub- 
ject of the origin of ideas, the views of Edwards 
accord with those of Leibnitz, which in the pres- 
ent day have been in some measure popularized 
by Cousin. The doctrine that all truth is de- 
rived from sensation and reflection, he discards 
as “a low, miserable notion of spiritual sense.” 
“ A clear apprehension of things spiritual” he calls 
by the name of “light,” and attributes it not to 
“the external senses,” not to “ the inferior pow- 
ers,” but to “a new principle,” “the divine na- 
ture in the soul.” “It is some excellent com- 
munication from the divine beauty. and glory.” 
“Itis the Spirit of God that gives faith in him,” 
were the words of his sermon at the Boston 
lecture in 1731 ; and three years later he en- 
forced at large that it is a doctrine of reason, 
that “a divine supernatural light is immediately 
imparted to the soul by the Spirit of God.” 
There and elsewhere he teaches that knowledge 
of spiritual truth cannot. be derived from “ second 
causes,” from the senses, from flesh and blood; 
that it isa wisdom not earthly or sensual or 
natural, but descending from above ; that it is 
“nearly related to a participation of the Deity ;” 
that it is “a kind of emanation of God’s beauty ;” 
that “it is the image and participation of God’s 
own knowledge of himself;” that “it is beyond 
man’s power to obtain this knowledge and light 
by the mere strength of natural reason ;” and by 
natural reason he means the understanding as it 
deals with knowledge acquired through the 
senses ; in a word, that “to see spiritual things 
depends on the sense of the heart.” The term 
is not well chosen; but by sense of the heart he 
means what later philosophers mean by intuitive 
reason; and by “spiritual understanding,” that 
higher faculty which reaches at truth which is 
not received by the senses, “and could be pro- 
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duced by no exalting, varying, or compounding 
of that kind of perceptions or sensations which 
the mind had before.” In like manner he finds 
the idea of causality “implanted by God in the 
minds of all mankind.” And generally, “ there 
is an infinite fountain of light and knowledge, and 
light shines forth in beams of communicated 
knowledge.” “The spirit bears witness with 
our spirits.” There is some new sensation or 
perception of the mind ;” “a new simple idea.” 

Asa consequence, the contrast of Edwards 
with Locke and those who came after him ap- 
pears equally in the different manner in which 
they sought to establish the truth of Christian- 
ity. The disciples of Locke’s philosophy cling 
to the historical evidence from miracles as_ the 
principal proof of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. Not so Edwards. There have been 
“lying miracles,” and Satan can impress the 
mind with outward representations; therefore 
Edwards laid down the principle broadly: “ No 
particular sort of outward representations can 
be any evidehce of a divine power.” He 
scorned to make history the proof of Christian- 
ity; for thus men might be “very much of an 
opinion that it was true,” but not have “ knowl- 
edge” of its truth. “Unless men may come to 
a reasonable, solid persuasion and conviction of 
the truth of the gospel, by the internal evidences 
of it, by a sight of its glory, it is impossible that 
those who are illiterate and unacquainted with 
history should have any thorough and effectual 
conviction of it at all. To have a conviction, 
clear and evident and assuring, the evidence they 
can have from history cannot be sufficient, but 
endless doubts and scruples will remain. If men 
who have been brought up in heathenism must 
wait for a clear and certain conviction of the 
truth of Christianity until they have learning 
and acquaintance with the histories of politer 
nations enough to see clearly the force of such 
kind of arguments, it will make the evidence of 
the gospel among them immensely cumbersome, 
and will render the propagation of the gospel 
among them infinitely difficult. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that God has provided for his 
people no more than probable evidences of the 
truth of the gospel. It is reasonable to suppose 
that God would give the greatest evidence of 
those things which are greatest, and the truth of 
which is of the greatest importance to us. But 
it is certain that such an assurance is not to be 
attained, by the greater part of them who live 
under the gospel, by arguments fetched from 
ancient traditions, histories, and monuments. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that 
one in an hundred of those who have been sin- 
cere Christians, and have had a heart to sell all 
for Christ, have come by their conviction of 
the truth of the gospel this way. Many of 
them lived and died in times wherein those 
arguments for the truth of Christianity from 
antiquity and history had been but very imper- 
fectly handled. And indeed it is but very lately 
that these arguments have been set in a clear 
and convincing light, even by learned men 
themselves. And since it has been done, there 
never were fewer thorough believers among 
those who have been educated in the true re- 
ligion; infidelity never prevailed so much in 
any age as in this, wherein these arguments are 
handled to the greatest advantage. The true 
martyrs, as the very name of martyrs or wit- 
nesses implies, are witnesses who can and do 
testify that they have seen the truth of the 
thing they assert, having had the eyes of their 
minds enlightened to see divinity in the gospel, 
or to behold that unparalleled, ineffably excel- 
lent and truly divine glory shining in it which 
is altogether distinguishing, evidential and con- 
vincing. So that they may truly be said to 
have seen God in it, and to have seen that it 
is indeed divine; and so can speak in the style 
of witnesses. The gospel of the blessed God 
does not go abroad begging for its evidence 
so much as some think; it has its highest and 
most proper evidence in itself.” 

The theory of Edwards respecting providence 
corresponded with that of Leibnitz, and varied 





from that of the school of Locke, which Leibnitz 
so pointedly condemned. To Edwards the 
laws of nature were not established and left to 
themselves, but were the methods according to 
which God continued his “ immediate influence.” 
“ God does by his immediate power uphold every 
created substance in being.” “Their existence in 
each successive moment is the effect of his immedi- 
ate agency, will, and power.” “His preserving 
created things in being is equivalent to a contin- 
ued creation.” To express the intensity of his 
faith in the absolute sovereignty of God, Edwards 
never could find words of sufficient force. Not 
Calvin himself could adupt the doctine more 
completely and unreservedly. The presence of 
moral evil, the depravity of human nature, he 
considered from two points of view. He raised 
his mind to the contemplation of God as the 
Creator, and had then no theory to offer for 
man’s depravity but the divine will. He never 
presumed to ask Almighty God why it was so. 
To him it was an ultimate fact, the evident act 
of infinite power ; he never undertook to arraign 
God at the bar of human reason, and plead be- 
fore men for a verdict of acquittal for the Al- 
mighty. But to those who questioned this abso- 
lute sovereignty, and rejected it as a doctrine 
full of horror, he made a twofold answer, not as 
finding excuses for the Creator, but subjectively 
as shutting the mouth of cavillers: first, that 
man’s depravity is an unquestionable fact; that 
through the medium of his senses and merely 
animal organization man can attain to no knowl- 
edge of God and no spiritual perfection; and 
those who cannot solve the difficulty must get 
over it by acknowledging the weakness and 
scantiness of their understandings. Secondly, 
Edwards also set forth the unity of the race; 
its common constitution as branches from one 
root, forming one complex person, one moral 
whole; “ Adam and his posterity were one ;” 
which is also the view of Augustine and Calvin, 
the faithful interpreters of Paul of Tarsus. 
This view also had a most important bearing 
on the theory of morals. The momentous ques- 
tion of man’s relation to moral evil, and the 
way of his escape from it, formed one of the 
chief objects of Edward’s thoughts during his 
whole life. “Men in a very proper sense may 
be said to have power to abstain from sin, be- 
cause it depends on the will;” and if they will 
not, the defect is in themselves. A man’s evil 
disposition may be as strong and immovable as 
the bars of a castle. The law of causality ex- 
tends to every action. Liberty consists in the 
power of doing what one wills; and the power 
of willing belongs to the man or the soul. The 
cause of an action is complex. The volition 
follows the greatest seeming good; and what 
shall seem to a man the greatest good depends 
on the state of his soul. Liberty is to be sought 
for, not in the act, but in the man; and if a de- 
praved nature is to abstain from sin, it can only 
be effected by a change of heart. This theory 
Edwards asserted by an appeal to the facts of 
universal experience, and by a most thorough, 
complete, and unanswerable analysis of the com- 
plex cause of action. All the while that he was 
engaged in this most severe demonstration, the 
seemingly stern doctrine appeared to him as 
involving man’s dignity and worth, and_his ab- 
struse reasoning was answered by a flood of 
perfect melody in his heart. 7 
. Conclusion neat week. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR’ PROLONGING LIFE. 


M. Robin, an eminent French chemist, in a memoir 
recently presented to the French Academy, express- 
es a belief that the period of human life may be 
greatly prolonged, and enters into an argument to 
show that his opinion is based upon sound reasoning. 
He also gives the result of his personal observations 
on this subject, and proposes to demonstrate the 
truthfulness of his position by actual experiments 
upon animals whose lives are of short duration. His 
argument is, that the mineral matter which consti- 
tutes an ingredient in most of our food, after the com- 
bustion, is left in our systems to incrust and stiffen 
the different parts of the body, and to render imper- 
fect many of the vital processes. He compares hu- 
man beings to furnaces which are always kindled ; 
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life exists only in combustion, but the combustion 
which occurs in our bodies, like that which takes 
place in our chimneys, leaves a detritus or residuiim 
which is fatal to life. To remove this, he would 
administer lactic acid with ordinary food. This acid 
is known to possess the power of removing or dis- 
solving the incrustations which form on the arteries, 
cartilages and valves of the heart. As buttermilk 
abounds in this acid, and is, moreover, an agreeable 
kind of food, its habitual use, it is urged, will free 
the system from these causes, which inevitably cause 
death between the seventy-fifth and one hundredth 
year. —Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
“Buttermilk” may be a capital thing to dissolve 
cinders and clinkers in the bodily fire-place ( though 
we think the increasing popular appetite for fruits 
promises the best in that direction); but for the in- 
crustations that make folks feel old in spirit, there is 
nothing like the Community system of criticism. 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, on his way to the Yo-Semite, 
saw the big trees of Maraposa, and thus describes 
them: 


Take the dry statistics of the matter. Out of 
one hundred and thirty-two trees which have been 
measured, not one underruns twenty-eight feet in 
circumference ; five range between thirty-two and 
thirty-six feet; fifty-eight between forty and fifty 
feet ; thirty-four between fifty and sixty; fourteen 
between sixty and seventy ; thirteen between seventy 
and eighty; two between eighty and ninety ; two 
between ninety and one hundred; two are just one 
hundred; and one is one hundred and two. This 
last, before the storms truncated it, had a hight of 
four hundred feet. I found a rough ladder laid 
against its trunk,—for it is prostrate——and climbed 
upon its side by that and steps cut in the bark. I 
mounted the swell of the trunk to the butt and there 
made the measurement which ascertained its diame- 
ter as thirty-four feet,—its circumference one hun- 
dred and two feet plus a fraction. Of course the 
thickness of its bark is various, but I cut off some 
of it toa foot in depth and there was evidently 
plenty more below that. 


To make some rough attempt at a conception of 
what these figures amount to, suppose the tree fallen 
at the gable of an ordinary two-story house. You 
propose to cross by a plank laid from your roof to 
the upper side of the tree. That plank would per- 
ceptibly slope wp from your roof-peak. Through 
another tree, lying prostrate also, and hollow from 
end to end, our whole cavalcade charged at the full 
trot for a distance of one hundred and fifty feet. 
The entire length of this tree before truncation had 
been about three hundred and fifty feet. In the hol- 
low bases of trees still standing we easily sheltered 
ourselves and horses. We tried throwing to the top 
of some of them with ludicrous unsuccess, and final- 
ly came to the monarch of them all, a glorious mon- 
ster not included in the above table of dimensions, 
as most of those measured are still living, and all 
have the bark upon them still, while ‘Ae tree is to 
some extent barked and charred. When it stood 
erect in its live wrappings, it measured forty feet in 
diameter—over one hundred and twenty in circum- 
ference! Estimates, grounded on the well-known 
principle of yearly cortical increase, indisputably 
throw back the birth of these largest giants as far as 
1200 n.c. Thus their tender saplings were running 
up just as the gates of Troy were tumbling down, 
and some of Them had fulfilled the lifetime of the 
late Hartford Charter-Oak when Solomon called his 
master-masons to refreshment from the building of 
the temple. We cannot realize time-images as we 
can those of space by a reference to dimensions with- 
in experience, so that the age of these marvelous 
trees still remains to me an incomprehensible fact, 
though with my mind’s eye I continue to see how 
mountain-massy they look, and how dwarfed is the 
man who leans against them. We lingered among 
them halfa day, the artists making color-studies of 
the most picturesque, the rest of us wing away at 
something scientific—Botany, Entomology, or Sta- 
tistics. In Geology and Mineralogy there is nothing 
to do here or in the valley,—the formation all being 
typical Sierra-Nevada granite, with no specimens to 
keep or problems to solve. Of course our artists 





neither made or expected to make anything like a 
realizing picture of the groves. The marvelous of 
size does not go into gilt frames. You paint a Big Tree, 
and it only looks like a common tree in a cramped 
coffin. To be sure, you can put a live figure against 
the butt for comparison ; but, unless you take a can- 
vas of the size of Haydon’s, your picture is quite as 
likely to resemble Homunculus against an average 
timber-tree as a large man against Sequoia gigantea. 
What our artists did do was to get a capital trans- 
cript of the Big Trees’ color,—a beautifully bright 
cinnamon-brown, which gives peculiar gayety to tlie 
forest, “ making sunshine in the shady place”; also, 
their typical figure, which is a very lofty, straight, 
and branchless trunk, crowned almost at the sum- 
mit by a mass of colossal gnarled boughs, slender 
plumy fronds, delicate thin leaves, and smooth 
cones scarce larger than a plover’s egg. Perhaps 
the best idea of their figure may be obtained by fan- 
cying an Italian stone-pine grown out of recollec- 
tion. 


SIMMERING. 


To the dog, stretched upon the kitchen hearth, the 
hissing murmur of the water over the fire before it 
begins to boil is an unmeaning sound, or at best it is 
vaguely associated with the sensation of warmth ; to 
the more intelligent cook the same sound is a warn- 
ing that the water is about to boil ; while to the still 
more intelligent student of science it is a manifesta- 
tion of the most complex relations of the properties of 
matter and forces of nature. 

Probably no substance has been the subject of more 
varied and laborious investigations than water, and 
among the properties which it is found to possess is 
that of absorbing gases. 

It absorbs a little more than its own volume of car- 
bonic acid gas, whatever the pressure, and as the gas 
is condensed by pressure, the amount absorbed in- 
creases in direct ratio with the pressure. At the or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure, 100 cubic centimetres 
of water absorbs 106 cubic centimetres of the gas, 
which weighs 196 grammes. Now ifthe pressure is 
doubled, the same volume of gas will weigh 3893 
grammes, and all of this will still be absorbed by the 
100 cubic centimetres of water. This property is 
made available in the manufacture of soda water. 
Carbonic acid is forced into the water under pressure, 
and when the pressure is removed by drawing the 
water into the open air, the gas gradually escapes, 
producing effervescence. 

Water also absorbs the two gases which, mechani- 
cally mingled, form atmospheric air, but it absorbs 
the oxygen in larger proportion than the nitrogen. 
It is this oxygen absorbed by water which supports 
the life of fishes. Fishes perish instantly when placed 
in water from which the air has been expelled. This 
statement — only to true fishes which breathe 
by means of gills; whales and porpoises are supplied 
with lungs, and breathe atmospheric air, rising to 
the surface at every breath ; consequently they could 
live in water deprived of air. 

When gases are absorbed by water, their volume is 
enormously reduced ; they are changed in fact from 
the gaseous to the liquid form. This change of form 
converts a large portion of their latent heat into sen- 
sible heat, raising their temperature. Ice absorbs 
sulphurous and chlorine gases so rapidly that the 
heat set free melts the ice. 

The less absorbable gases, however, such as oxy- 
gen and carbonic acid, are almost wholly expelled 
from water by the freezing of the liquid. Carradori 
found that after water had been repeatedly frozen, a 
fish immersed in it died instantly. 

The application of heat to water also expels the 
gases absorbed by it, the larger portion of the gas be- 
ing expelled before the water begins to boil. It is 
this expulsion of gases by heat that produces the 
gentle commotion and hissing which is called sim- 
mering. —Seientifie American, 


Last winter, while our series of Free Concerts was 
in progress, we were amused and a little mortified 
by discovering from time to time that the people 
around us did not really believe we should go through 
on the free principle. They were evidently looking 
for some shrewd turn onour part by which we 
should make money out of our music. Several 
times the story was started and put in general circu- 
lation that after such a night we should put on an ad- 
mittance-fee. Twice our conductor had to assure the 
audience explicitly that the Concerts would be con- 
tinued without charge to the end of the season. It 
seems to be still hard to believe that we really did 
mean to do a liberal thing after all. The story in 
circulation now is (so says a visitor), that after bait- 


ing the public with Free Concerts last winter, we in- 

tend to give a series next winter at such prices as 

will pay for the whole ! J. H. N. 
Oneida Commune, June, 1864. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A BILL has passed Congress, and received the 
signature of the President, designed to check the gold 
speculation. It prohibits the sale of gold except 
where actual transfers are made, and provides that 
gold must be paid for in greenbacks. 


THE new army appropriation bill, now a law, 
gives black soldiers complete equality with white 
soldiers in regard to uniform, arms, equipments, ra- 
tions, hospital attendance, pay and emoluments. 

MAXIMILIAN has recalled Santa Anna to Mexico 
and made him field-marshal of the new Empire. 


A CELEBRATION took place at Dayton, Ohio, Tues- 
day, 21st, on the occasion of driving the last spike 
in the Atlantic and Great Western railroad. This 
line forms the connecting link between New York 
and St. Louis—a distance of 1200 miles without 
break of gauge. It is a broad-gauge line. 

SEVERAL attempts have been made to induce Con- 
gress to repeal the exemption clause of the bill passed 
last session relating to drafting, but that body by a 
vote of one hundred to fifty-six, on Tuesday last, 
expressed its decided opposition to such repeal. 

PRESIDENT Lincoln visited the Sanitary Fair held 
in Philadelphia, and in response to a toast said among 
other things: ‘“ We accepted this war, and did not 
begin it. We accepted it for an object, and when 
that object is accomplished the war will end; and I 
hope to God it never will end until that object is 
accomplished.” 


PETERSBURG, the point of special interrest at the 
present time, claims to be the mother of Richmond. 
It was founded as a settlement two hundred and ten 
years ago, and was named after St. Petersburg of 
Russia. It contained about 23,000 inhabitants just 
previous to the war. 

Tue Rebel prisoners now on hand, number over 
fifty thousand, thirty-five hundred of whom are 
officers. 


Tue Tory party in England is again loudly de- 
claiming in favor of intervention. On the 9th instant 


‘there was an animated discussion in the House of 


Lords on American affairs, in which the United 
States Government was charged with being a party 
to the systematic recruiting of British subjects, anda 
hostile spirit towards this country was manifest. 


Tue Danish Plenipotentiaries to the London Con- 
ference have consented to the proposition of the neu- 
tral powers for a compromise with the line of the 
Schlei for a frontier. The Germans insist upon the 
more northern frontier line proposed by them. The 
Danes refuse their consent to any further prolonga- 
tion of the armistice. The Conference had adjourned 
to the 15th of June. 


THE EFFECT OF A SMILE. 


A queer genius has lately issued a book called the 
“ Book of Nonsense’”—composed of doggerel rhymes, 
in “ particular metre,” and illustrations to match.— 
Once of his most brilliant conceptions reads as follows: 


“There was an old man who said, How 
Shall I flee from this horrible Cow ? 
I'll sit on this stile 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of this Cow!” 
Portia thinks she discovers a gleam of wisdom in this 
fooling, that is calculated to carry us by the troubles 
of the “ hot term.” When asked to fret at the heat, 
or threatened by the horns of any dilemma, she finds 
herself repeating— 
“Tl sit on this stile 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of this cow!” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. E. B., N. H.—Your communication impresses 
us as honest and earnest. You may have weak 
points that would come to light under nearer ac- 
quaintance, but your purpose seems so good that we 











willnow only say, Go ahead. 


